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FOREWORD 


Irw  in  Kremens  exquisite  intimate  collages  belie  a  multitude  of  powerful  subjective  layers,  just 
as  his  overlapping  pieces  of  paper  map  out  the  path  of  his  creative  process.  There  is  much  hid- 
den beneath  the  surfaces  in  order  for  more  to  be  revealed. 

We  become  so  intrigued  with  Kremens  process  (which  truly  is  intriguing)  that  when  viewing 
the  collages  we  are  draw  n  closer  and  closer  to  the  work  while  the  eye  attempts  to  read  the  map, 
tracing  its  route  back  to  the  surface  ground.  In  this  sense  Irw  in  Kremen  has  reversed  the  \  isual 
rules  for  the  "reading"  of  modernist  art  from  the  impressionists  forward. 

The  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  is  pleased  to  present  From  the  2nd  Dec- 
ade: Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen  1979-1989. 


Ted  Potter 
Director 


Out  of  the  Cookie  Box  into  the  Frame 

by 

Irwin  Kremen 


In  1966  at  the  age  of  forty-one  1  began 
making  art.  T\\'elve  years  later,  in  the  cata- 
logue to  the  first  exhibit  of  my  work,  I  was 
able  to  say:  "I  managed  to  keep  this  new 
activity  free  from  personal  conflict  and 
worldly  striving  for  over  a  decade.  No  anxiety 
marred  it,  no  despair,  no  guilt,  no  competi- 
tion, no  conflict  other  than  that  of  time.  I 
sought  neither  status  nor  privilege  nor  gain.  I 
bricked  myself  and  my  doing  around  in  rela- 
tive isolation.  I  worked  for  the  joy  of  making, 
doing,  playing,  and  if  I  wanted  anything 
beyond  that,  it  was  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  being  that  one  experiences  when  making, 
and  so  intensify  the  work  itself.  As  well  as 
I've  ever  known  anything,  I  knew  that  for  me 
that  could  be  had  only  in  the  privacy  of  my 
becoming.  In  its  time  this  isolation  served  me 


well.  Now  a  new  phase  has  begun  and  I  wel- 
come it."' 

SECCA  initiated  the  "new  phase"  by 
mounting  the  first  exhibit  anywhere  of  my 
collages  in  1978.  That  changed  the  direction 
of  my  life.  Now,  after  twelve  other  exhibits  in 
museums  and  university  galleries  around  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country,  SECCA  has 
organized  its  second  exhibit  of  my  work  and 
it  will  travel  across  the  Mississippi  to 
museums  in  San  Antonio  and  Wichita.  Per- 
haps another  phase  has  begun. 

A  concatenation  of  events  shoved  me  out 
of  that  pre-SECCA  isolation  .  .  . 

Before  1977  I  rarely  referred  to  myself  as 
an  artist,  whether  in  the  privacy  of  my  own 
thinking  or  in  conversation  w  ith  others.  I  had, 
after  all,  no  training  as  an  artist  nor  had 


sought  art  us  a  \ocation,  but  instead  had 
come  to  it  freely,  pla\fully,  as  an  activity  suffi- 
cient unto  itself.-  This  play  quickly  became 
central  to  my  living:  it  was  at  once  intense, 
serious,  passionate,  meaningful,  pleasurable, 
absorbing.  I  worked  w  ith  no  plan,  only  as  the 
spirit  and  my  materials  moved  me.  In  time  I 
began  to  see  and  to  understand  these  works 
in  a  larger  context,  in  their  independence 
from  me,  in  their  difference  from  others,  in 
their  relevance  to  the  stream  of  art.  Little  by 
little  I  came  by  the  mid- 70s  to  say  upon 
inquir\'  as  to  w  hat  I  did,  "I'm  a  psychologist 
and  I  also  make  art."  But  still  I  did  not  pre- 
sume to  call  or  declare  myself  "an  artist." 

Then  something  marvelous  happened, 
.-^fter  a  comparatively  dr>'  period  during  which 
my  attention  was  focussed  elsewhere,  I  quite 
unexpectedly  found,  while  in  France  the  sum- 
mer of  1976,  that  almost  everything  I 
touched  turned  into  a  collage-of-my-kind ? 
And  this  happened  again  the  following  May 
during  a  stay  in  Switzerland.  This  time  I 
showed  what  I  had  made  to  a  friend,  the  Ital- 
ian artist,  Italo  Valenti.  What  a  surprise  the 
chiding  he  gave  me,  this  for  traipsing  around 
Italy  gawking  at  early  frescoes!  Given  the 
quality  of  the  work  before  him,  he  insisted  I 
ought,  instead,  to  have  spent  the  time  arrang- 
ing and  putting  on  exhibits.  So  strongly  did 
he  put  the  case,  that  he  managed  to  impress 
upon  me,  perhaps  as  no  one  then  could  have, 
what  my  responsibility  was  to  the  works  I 
had  made.  But  I  had  no  idea  how  to  accom- 
plish that,  especially  as  I  was  reluctant  to  start 
on  the  usual  route,  dealers,  galleries,  and 
such,  all  of  which  signified  for  me  the  conver- 
sion of  art  to  commodity.  But  no  matter,  I 
had  a  new  sense  of  my  work,  a  changing  per- 
spective on  myself.  I  was  even  ready  to  call 
myself  an  artist. 

When  I  got  back  home,  still  unsure  how  to 
proceed,  I  found  a  letter  waiting  from  Tom 
Patterson,  a  young  writer  I  had  met  before 
going  off  to  Europe.  He  had  come  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  interview  John  Cage  for  the  St.  Andrews 
Review,  and  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 


ask  me  whether  Fd  be  willing  to  let  the 
Review  publish  photos  of  my  collages.  I  had 
completely  forgotten  about  that  and  here  he 
was  doing  w  hat  I  apparently  had  suggested, 
contacting  me  on  my  return.  In  fact,  more 
than  that,  for  he  wrote  that  the  editor  of  the 
Review,  Whitney  Jones,  who  had  learned  of 
my  collages  some  years  previously  from  both 
M.C.  Richards  and  John  Cage  at  a  Black 
Mountain  College  festival,  was  holding  space 
open  for  several  in  a  special  issue.  I  had 
only  to  call  Whitney  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

A  literary  magazine  is  not  a  gallery!  Never- 
theless, here  was  a  start  that  Valenti  might 
approve.  I  arranged  a  meeting  with  Whitney 
at  Flynns,  a  bar  in  Southern  Pines  where  his 
printer  was.  I  carried  the  unframed  collages 
made  the  previous  year  to  Flynns  non- 
chalantly, as  was  my  way,  in  a  cookie  box  and 
showed  them  to  him  by  placing  one  at  a  time 
on  a  mat  board  to  which  I  clamped  Plexiglas. 
Whitney  was  enthusiastic.  His  ideas  began  to 
leapfrog.  "SECCA  ought  to  know  about  this, 
Phil  Hanes  too!"  he  said.  SECCA.?  I  had 
never  heard  of  it.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  washt 
about  to  approach  anyone  out  of  the  blue, 
although  that  didn't  mean  someone  else 
couldn't  tell  those  people  about  the  work.  On 
that  note  we  went  off  to  the  printer  to  photo- 
graph several  collages. 

As  it  turned  out,  Whitney  was  about  to 
give  up  his  teaching  job  at  St.  Andrews  and 
move  to  Winston-Salem.  In  short  order,  he 
told  Phil  Hanes  about  what  he  had  seen  in 
Southern  Pines  and  some  weeks  later  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mackey  Bane,  then  the  curator 
of  exhibitions  at  SECCA.  She  had  heard 
about  the  work  from  Ted  Potter,  SECCA's 
director,  and  wanted  to  come  see  it  with  the 
idea  of  possibly  exhibiting  it  sometime. 
Again,  with  a  silent  salute  to  Valenti,  I  showed 
her  the  work.  She  studied  each  collage  atten- 
tively, and  then  and  there  invited  me  to  exliibit 
it  in  a  solo  at  SECCA.  I  was  on  the  spot:  1  had 
no  sense  of  the  place,  what  should  I  do?  So  1  told 
her  I  would  have  to  visit  SECCA  first. 
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That  sounds  pretty  foolish  now,  and  could 
have  been  taken  for  arrogance  though  it  was 
perfectly  sincere.  I  was  so  outside  the  art 
scene  I  didnt  know  SECCA  from  a  pushcart! 
But  she  didnt  seem  to  take  offense,  or  if  she 
did,  she  was  tactful,  and  allowed  that  a  visit 
by  me  would  be  desirable;  only  it  would  have 
to  wait  because  Ted  Potter  was  going  on 
vacation.  That  seemed  fine  to  me  as  I  was  in 
no  rush.  In  the  days  that  followed  we  set  a 
visit  for  a  month  later. 

Just  before  the  Winston  meeting,  Mackey 
called  requesting  that  I  bring  some  of  the  col- 
lages; she  also  mentioned  that  we  would  have 
lunch  at  the  Hanes's.  That  posed  a  dilemma. 
The  collages  had  not  yet  been  put  perma- 
nently together  and  they  were  framed  in  the 
flimsiest  way.  How  to  transport  them  safely.'' 
Barbara  gathered  a  bunch  of  old  towels  and 
torn  sheets,  and  into  those  we  bundled  about 
fifteen  works.  In  this  fashion  began  an  adven- 
ture that  one  might  say  hasn't  ended  yet. 

Like  innocents,  with  our  tattered  bundles, 
we  turned  up  at  the  Hanes  compound  in 
Winston.  Imagine  the  scene  — an  antebellum 
house  set  in  its  lovely  grounds,  introductions, 
a  round  of  wine  and  exchanges  of  pleasan- 
tries; then  a  call  to  see  the  work,  whereupon 
we  drag  everything  in  and  dump  it  all  onto 
the  rug  in  that  elegant  living  room.  "Garlic 
and  sapphires  in  the  dust,"  Eliot's  line,  ran 
through  my  head. 

Everybody  took  the  rags  good  naturedly.  1 
quickly  uncovered  the  first  collage  and  atten- 
tion focused  on  it;  then  another,  and  another. 
Now  came  something  I  was  unprepared  for: 
Phil  excitedly  asked  me  to  leave  behind,  oh, 
maybe  ten  works  from  which  to  select  some 
for  purchase.  What  in  the  world  to  do?  Not 
that  I  had  trouble  saying  'no,  and  I  said  it 
more  than  once.  But  I  was  undecided  whether 
to  stay  or  to  flee,  my  inclination  at  that 
instant  being  to  get  the  hell  out,  rags  and  all, 
and  hie  back  to  the  safety  of  Durham,  where 
hardly  anyone  cared  whether  I  was  an  artist, 
let  alone  knew  of  my  work.  But  I  managed  to 
contain  this  impulse,  continued  showing  the 


collages,  and  we  finally  sat  down  to  lunch.  It 
was  then  that  Ted  Potter  laid  out  the  plans 
for  an  exhibit  and  hopefully  for  a  catalogue  to 
accompany  it.  I  think  that  got  to  me,  book- 
lover  that  I  am,  but  I  still  withheld  agree- 
ment. By  now  reasonably  certain  SECCA 
wasn't  housed  in  a  barn,  I  stubbornly  had  to 
see  it  firsthand.  Again  a  surprise!  I  had  not 
imagined  what  an  enterprise  it  was,  this  non- 
profit gallery  with  its  well-kept  grounds  and 
ample  buildings.  What  luck,  a  kuristhalle  in 
the  European  sense!  I  could  scrape  by,  put- 
ting only  a  few  up  for  sale.  My  reservations 
crumbled  and  I  agreed. 

But  I  can't  say  I  was  inwardly  at  ease. 

The  privacy  in  which  I  had  made  art  for 
ten  years  was  under  threat.  I  had  kept  it  free 
from  worldly  striving  and  now  the  world  was 
intruding.  Even  at  home!  The  phone  awakened 
us  the  next  morning.  It  was  Phil  bubbling 
with  ideas  about  the  collages.  T'hat  day  I 
reread  I.B.  Singer's  The  Magician  of  Luhliti,  a 
book  I  first  read  around  the  time  I  began 
making  art.  How  moving  the  account  of  the 
magician  who  had  himself  physically  bricked 
around  in  a  space  so  narrow  he  could  barely 
stand;  in  the  end,  without  intending  it,  the 
world  came  to  him.  Had  my  isolation  been  a 
symbolic  'bricking  around',  I  wondered, 
though  hardly  for  the  same  reasons.'*  What- 
ever, it  had  served  me  well,  had  allowed  me 
to  develop  as  an  artist  in  the  privacy  of  my 
becoming.  Now  that  was  ending  and  the 
shape  of  the  new  was  unknown.  I  would  have 
to  forge  it  myself,  I  knew,  whatever  chance 
brought. 

By  the  end  of  that  week,  Phil  had  described 
my  work  to  the  late  Joshua  Taylor,  then  the 
Director  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  turn,  proposed  that  if  his 
Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  Janet  Flint, 
would  find  my  collages  to  be  of  the  quality 
that  Phil  claimed  them  to  be,  then  the  NCFA 
would  undertake  to  organize  the  exhibit  with 
SECCA.  A  visit  to  the  studio  by  Mrs.  Flint 
was  needed.  In  retrospect,  it  was  good  that 
she  didn't  call  immediately;  that  gave  me  time 
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to  ruminate,  to  ready  myself  for  w  hat  might 
come.  A  month  went  by.  Dukes  fall  term 
started,  the  call  eventually  came.  Janet's  visit 
and  her  keen  response  to  the  work  were 
memorable.  On  her  return  to  Washington, 
she  told  Dr.  Taylor  that  she  wanted  to  do 
the  exhibit. 

A  little  mags  request  for  two  photos  led 
to  a  Smithsonian  exhibit  — on  what  chance 
necessity  rides! 

I  owe  much  to  those  first  exhibits. 

None  of  the  collages  may  ever  have 
become  fully  constructed  or  permanently  fin- 
ished, that  is,  hinged  together  in  the  way  I 
do,"*  without  the  spur  provided  by  the  need  to 
ready  them  for  public  display. 

That  prompted  another  venture  as  well, 
the  development  of  a  hermetically  sealed 
frame  to  house  my  works  in  an  environment 
free  from  the  enemies  of  paper.  This  project, 
technically  accomplished  by  the  time  of  the 
first  SECCA  exhibit,  required  a  contraption 
so  aesthetically  unsatisfactory  that  I  and  vari- 
ous associates'"  in  the  past  decade  have  pro- 
duced prototype  after  prototype  in  quest  of  a 
solution.  Only  now  are  we  on  the  verge  of  an 
aesthetically  satisfactory  model. 

These  two  exliibits,  as  I've  already  sug- 
gested, showed  me  how  best  to  exhibit  my 
work  without  becoming  ensnared  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Accordingly,  I  continued  going  the 
kiinsrhalle  way.  No  longer  reticent,  I  found  on 
my  own  how  to  initiate  most  of  the  contacts 


that  resulted  in  the  museum  and  public- 
gallery  exhibits  that  have  been  held  during 
the  8()'s  and  for  those  that  are  coming  up  in 
the  90's. 

People  tell  me  that  I'm  so  attached  to  my 
work  I  can't  part  with  it.  But  that's  not  really 
so.  I've  sold  some,  given  as  much  away,  and 
have  never  experienced  loss  at  a  work's  leav- 
ing, about  which  I  know  something  given 
the  other  hat  I  \\ear.  Moreover,  I've  become 
increasingly  aware  that  the  large  number  of 
works  I  hold  — it  comes  at  least  to  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  total  —  must  be  distributed  for 
long-term  survival;  and  I'm  prepared  now  to 
see  that  happen.  But  the  how  of  it  must  be 
consistent  with  what  has  been  my  way  thus 
far.  I  have,  as  previously,  a  sense  of  what 
must  be  done,  an  open-ended  plan,  and  I've 
started  to  pursue  it.  Here  at  the  end  I'm  at  a 
new  beginning. 

Which  brings  me  to  say,  finally,  that  I  owe 
to  the  SECCA  and  the  NCFA  exhibits,  to  the 
people  I've  mentioned  who  helped  bring 
those  about,  more  gratitude  than  I  can  ever 
express.  At  my  age,  I'm  graced  with  a  plenti- 
tude  of  projects  and  prospects  that  can  keep 
me  vitally  going  long  into  the  future.  My  work 
is  changing,  new  media,  different  materials, 
fresh  willingness  to  risk. 

Life  remains  beckoningly  open. 

Durham,  NC 
May-June  1989 


'Krcmcn,  I.  &  Flinc,  J.  Why  Collage.''  An  interview  with  the  Artist.  Collages  by  Irdpin  Kimien.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  ('ollcction  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  1978,  pp.  17-18. 

-ihuL,  pp.  l.S-17. 

■'A  term  definable  ostensively  as  by  this  exhibition. 

"•The  reasons  for  and  the  story  of  which  I've  outlined  elsewhere.  See:  Kremen,  I.  Works  and  Ways  (An  Essay).  Inssin 
Krnneti.  Birmingham,  AL:  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  1981,  pp.  7-10;  or,  Kremen,  I.  I  &  K:  A  Dialogue.  SE'3\: 
Collages  by  Irmin  Kremen.  Brooklyn,  NY:  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  1985,  pp.  7-11;  or  Digby,  John  &  Digby,  Joan. 
Irwin  Kremen.  The  Collage  Handbook:  State  of  the  Art.  I^)ndon:  Thames  and  Hudson,  1985,  pp.  164-65. 

\|anics  F.  Kustcrcr,  Jr.,  of  Denver,  CX);  Hugh  M.  Archer,  of  Dearborn,  MI;  George  W.  Newton,  Milton  L.  Whitfield, 
and  Barbara  H.  Kremen,  all  of  Durham,  N(J. 
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EXHIBITION 


CHECKLIST 


1.  Dun  1979 

paper  and  packing  tape 
y  Vs  X  3"/.s  inclies 

not  show  n  at  SH(XI\ 

2.  Junctures  1979 
paper  and  paint 
5ys  X  4ys  inclies 

3.  Meanwhile  1979 
paper 

14  X  4'yi6  inches 

not  shoun  at  SECX'A 

4.  Reflective  Ajfinity  1979 
paper 

6 '/id  X  3'/4  inches 

not  show  n  at  SECCA 

5.  Striate  Grey  1979 
paper  and  asbestos 
4"/ir,  X  5'/4  inches 

6.  Verso  1  1979 
paper 

y/\u  X  2  ¥4  inches 
not  show  n  at  SECCA 

7.  ^  1980 
paper 

4'/k  X  4yui  inches 

not  shoun  at  SECCA 

8.  Arkhe  1980 
paper 

5'A  X  5  inches 

9.  Hig/i  C  1980 
paper  and  paint 

3  V4  X  4yK  inches 

Collection  of  CJharlotte  and  Philip  Hanes 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

10.  [mix  1980 
paper 

8'yK,  X  2"/k,  inches 

11.  ifx)  1980 
paper 

6'A  X  3'yK.  inches 

not  show  n  at  SKCX^A 

12.  Ore  1980 
paper  and  paint 

6'yio  X  4'yid  inches 

jiot  show  n  at  SI-.(  X  '.\ 


13.  stet  1980 

paper  and  tw  ist  ties 
5  Va  X  3  Vz  inches 

not  show  n  at  SECCA 

14.  White  Passage  1980 
paper 

14yi6  X  A'/n  inches 

15.  Black  Canto  1981-82/87 

paper,  gold  leaf,  film,  canvas,  rubber  and 

library  mending  tape 
12ys  X  7/8  inches 

16.  ///  Plain  View  1981 
paper  and  packing  tape 
8yi6  X  4ys  inches 

17.  America  Deserta  I  1982 
paper 

6ys  X  6y«  inches 
not  show  n  at  SECCA 

18.  America  Deserta  III  1982 
paper 

8yi6  X  S'/t  inches 
not  show  n  at  SECCA 

19.  Catch  As  Catch  Can,  No.  4  1982 
paper 

7  X  4'yih  inches 

20.  No-name  1982 
paper 

8'yi6  X  (-)V\h  inches 

21.  Tramontane  1982 
paper 

6yi6  X  5  'A  inches 

22.  From  That  Day  to  This  1983 
paper 

8y4  X  5'yih  inches 

23.  La  Villerna  II  1983 
paper  and  paint 

7yi6  X  Syri  inches 

24.  The  Lessons  of  May  1983 
paper 

4'/2  X  lOyu,  inches 

25.  America  Deserta  IVA  &  IVB  1984 
paper 

6ys  X  5'/2  /  6ys  X  5yui  inches 
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26.  perse  1984 
paper 

4yK  X  2>Vz  inches 

Zl.  Red  sauf  Blue  1984/86 
paper 

4'/s  X  lOVs  inches 

28.  Sans  Sign  1984 
paper 

4'/i6  X  8'yu,  inches 

29.  To/m  ya-Vohu  1984 
paper  and  Conte  crayon 
3'yifi  X  12 '/i6  inches 

*30.  y^Ac  ^^z?*  Tammuz  1986 
paper 

5 'A  X  inches 

31.  Big  Yellow  II  1986 
paper 

4'/4  X  11  inches 

*32.  Cache  1986 
paper 

4  y4  X  13yK  inches 

not  shown  at  SEC(]A 

33.  Catch  As  Catch  Can,  No.  5  1986 
paper 

7yi6  X  3'yif.  inches 

•34.  Describe  Her!  1986 
paper 

6'y6  X  4'yu)  inches 
not  shown  at  ShXXJA 

•35.  Focus  1986 
paper 

4yx  X  4yif)  inches 

*36.  still  i(x)  1986 
paper 

Syif)  X  4y4  inches 

*37.  Tanti  Azzuni  II  1986 
paper 

Syx  X  4yi6  inches 

•38.  The  Unsaid  1986 
paper  and  acrylic 
6yK  X  5'yK.  inches 

•39.  Afterward  1987 
paper 

.Syx  X  4yu.  inches 

•40.  A  Greening  1987 
paper 

6yH  X  4y«  inches 


*41.  Brvken  1987 
paper 

5'yu>  X  4'yui  inches 

*42.  Change  III  1987 

paper  and  a  fragment  from  an  Yvonne  Muiler  cropping 

(canvas  and  acrylic) 
7yu.  X  S'yii  inches 

•43.  Face  It  1987 
paper 

9yi(i  X  Syi'.  inches 

•44.  Once  1987 
paper 

6 'A  X  4yi(,  inches 
not  sliow  n  at  SKCXIA 

*45.  Past  Telling  1987 
paper 

3 "/if)  X  6'/s  inches 

•46.  Stem  and  Stone  1987 
paper  and  paint 
yyu)  X  4'yif.  inches 

•47.  The  Unexpected  1987 
sandpaper 
6yif)  X  6'/-'  inches 

not  shown  at  SliCXJA 

*48.  IVestby  West  1987 
paper 

4ys  X  7yKi  inches 

49.  Ciao,  Venezia  (In  memory  of  Aline 
Valangin)  1988 
paper 

6'/ui  X  5'/4  inches 

•-SO.  Of  Many  Colors  1988-89 
paper 

.S'/i(.  X  5'/u.  inches 

51.  Not  This,  Not  That  1989 
paper 

5y«  X  7"/i(>  inches 

52.  prima  facie  1989 
acrylic  paint  and  paper 
6yi()  X  5'/4  inches 

•53.  Tang  1989 
paper 

5'/i6  X  5y4  inches 


•  From  the  Rroa  K.  Series 


All  works  courtesy  of  the  artist  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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IRWIN  KREMEN 


Born  Chicago,  IL,  June  5.  1925 
Education: 

Northwestern  University,  1945 

Black  Mountain  College,  1946 

B.A.  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1955 

Ph.D.  Harvard  Uni\ersit\',  1961 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

//■SiJY//  Kreme/i,  Collages.  .\n  exhibition  at  the  Southeastern 

Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 

September  8-October  22,  1978. 
Collages  by  Incuii  Kremen.  An  exhibition  at  the  National 

Collection  of  Fine  Arts  (now  the  National  Museum  of 

.American  Art),  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C., 

January  26-March  25,  1979. 
53  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen.  An  exhibition  at  the  Kresge  Art 

Center  Callers',  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 

Michigan,  November  18-December  16,  1979. 
IVorks  and  Ways:  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen.  An  exhibition  at 

the  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 

September  2 7 -November  1,  1981. 
Collages  by  hiwin  Kremen,  1976-1983.  An  exhibition  at  the 

Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania,  September  17-November  13,  1983. 
SE  3:  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen.  An  exhibition  at  The 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  March  15- 

May  14,  1985. 
SE  3:  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen,  including  10  additional 

collages.  An  exhibition  at  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 

Buffalo,  New  York,  June  4-July  28,  1985. 
SE  71:  Collages  by  I/win  Kremen,  including  the  Ri'eli  Series. 

An  exhibition  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum,  Brandeis 

University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  September  8- 

October  27,  1985. 
The  Rif'eli  Series  by  Irwin  Kremen:  A  Special  Showing.  An 

exhibition  at  the  Allentown  Art  Museum,  Allentown, 

Pennsylvania.  October  30-November  7,  1985. 
SE  71 :  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen.  An  exhibition  at  the 

Allentown  Art  Museum,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 

November  10,  1985-Januar>'  5,  1986. 
///  Plain  View:  The  Collages  of  Irwin  Kremen.  An  exhibition 

at  the  Memphis  Brooks  Museum  of  Art,  Memphis, 

'Icnnessee,  September  27-November  5,  1987. 
I)er  se:  Collages  &  Other  IVorks  by  Irwin  Kremen.  An  exhibition 

at  Gallery  400,  The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  February  17-March  19,  1988. 
The  Reva  K.  Collages  &  Other  IVorks  by  Irwin  Kremen.  An 

exhibition  at  the  lemplc  Gallery,  "lemple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  May  13-Junc  11,  1988. 


Group  Exhibitions: 

1.  "Contemporary  American  Collage,  1960-1985."  An 

exliibition  organized  by  The  Herter  Art  Gallery, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
The  Herter  Art  Gallery,  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 

November  9-December  11,  1987. 
The  William  Benton  Museum  of  Art,  University  of 

Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut,  January  24- 

March  7,  1988. 
Lehigh  University  Galleries,  Lehigh  University, 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  March  27-May  8,  1988. 

Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

September  11-October  23,  1988. 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

November  14-December  24,  1988. 
University  Art  Gallery,  SUNY  Albany,  Albany,  New 

York,  January  24-March  6,  1989. 
Nevada  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Las  Vegas, 

Nevada,  March  27-May  8,  1989. 

2.  "39th  Annual  Exhibition,"  American  Academy  and 

Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  New  York, 
November  16-December  13,  1987. 

Articles: 

Kremen,  I.,  &  Flint,  J.  Why  Collage.^  An  Interview  with  the 

Artist.  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  1978. 
Kremen,  I.  Word  and  Collage.  53  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen. 

East  Lansing,  Michigan:  The  Trustees  of  Michigan  State 

University,  1979. 
Kremen,  I.  Works  and  Ways  (An  essay).  Irwin  Kremen. 

Birmingham,  Alabama:  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  1981. 
PCremen,  I.  (Untitled  essay)  Collages  by  Irwin  Kremen, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie 

Institute,  1983. 
Kremen,  I.  I  &  K:  A  Dialogue.  SE  3:  Collages  by  Irwin 

Kremen.  Brooklyn,  New  York:  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  1985. 
Kremen,  I.  I  &  K:  The  Second  Dialogue.  ///  Plain  View: 

The  Collages  of  Inwin  Kremen.  Memphis,  lennessee: 

Memphis  Brooks  Museum  of  Art,  1987. 
Kremen,  I.  I  &:  K:  The  Third  Dialogue  — A  Reminiscence. 

per  se:  Collages  &  Other  Works  by  Irwin  Kremen.  Chicago, 

Illinois:  Gallery  400,  University  of  Illinois,  1988. 
Kremen,  I.  The  Reva  K.  Series.  The  Reva  K.  Collages  & 

Other  Works  by  Irwin  Kremen.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 

The  Temple  Gallery,  Temple  University,  1988. 
Kremen,  I.  As  I  Was  Saying.  The  Reva  K.  Collages  &  Other 

Works  by  Irwin  Kremen.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  The 

Temple  Gallery,  'lemple  University,  1988. 
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